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FROM THE UNITED STATES LITERARY GAZETTE. 
AUTUMN. 

With what a glory comes and goes the year! 
The buds of spring, those beautiful harbingers 
Of sunny skies and cloudless times—enjoy 
Life’s newness, and earth’s garniture spread out; 
And when the silver habit of the clouds 
Comes down upon the autumn sun, and with 
A sober gladness the old year takes up 
His bright inheritance of golden fruits, 
A pomp and pageant fill the splendid scene. 


‘There is a beautiful spirit breathing now 

Its mellow richness on the clustered trees, 

And from a beaker full of richest dyes 

Pouring new glory on the autumn woods, 

And dipping in warm light the pillard clouds. 
Morn on the mountain, like a summer bird, 
Lifts up her purple wing, and in the vales 

The gentle wind, a sweet and passionate woocr, 
Kisses the blushing leaf, and stirs up life 
Within the solemn woods of ash deep-crinrsoned, 
And silver beach, and maple yellow-leafed,— 
Where autumn, like a faint old man, sits down 
By the way-side a-weary. ‘Through the trees 
The golden robin moves—the purple finch, 
‘That on wild cherry and red cedar feeds— 

A winter bird—comes with its plaintive whistle, 
And pecks by the witch-hazle, whilst aioud 
¥rom cottage roofs the warbling blue-bird sings; 
And merrily with oft-repeated stroke 

Sounds from the threshing floor the busy flail. 


O what a glory doth this world put on 
For him that with a fervent heart goes forth 
Under the bright and glorious sky, and looks 
On duties well perfonned, and days well spent! 
For him the wind, aye, and the yellow leaves 
Shall have a voice, and give him eloquent teachings. 
He shall so hear the solemn hymn that Death 
Has lifted up for all, that he shall go 


To his long resting-place without a tear. =H. W. L. 


FOR THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 
SONG OF HERIMON. 


A verbal version of a song, from the royal Bard who reigned 
in Ireland, monarch of the harp and sceptre—A. M. 2935. 


‘‘ Raise the song, king of Innisfail, for thy voice 
is pleasant among the shells—it is like the wind 
of heaven when it sings over the blue course of 
foamy Selma.”—* Cairbar, thou dweller of bat- 
tle,” said the king of spears, “thy face is the 


x 


; eyed lightnings of heaven rend his dwelling of 


‘spoke Bio, what dost fear most?” ‘“ Fear!” re- 


light of youth: thy arm is the death of heroes: 
the path of blood is behind thy sword: thy name 
isin ten thousand halls. I will sing of the Fathers 
of Cairbar.” 


Cormac leans by the rock of the stormy sound. 
Wide o’er the rock are bent two aged trees, that 
toss their heads in the mists of heaven. His 
spear gleanis at his feet, and burns to rush thro’ 
the cloud of strife. He lifts the spear, and strikes 
the sounding shield, that shines like the darken- 
ed moon upon his sinewy arm—he flies along with 
mad steps like the bristling boar—when the red- 


rocks, he stops on his dusty path and beats his 
cloudy brow. ‘He shall die,” cried the chief, 
‘He shall die. His blood shall stream on my 
sword. Bio shall die: for he has stained the 
white-arm’d Moina, sunbeam of the ddughters of | 
rocky Tara. Her hair is the wing of the raven: 
her form is the house of beauty, and tlie course 
of her steps is swift as the branchy sori of the 
mountain.” Cormac closed his red eye in si- 
lence: he heard the distant blast moan along 
the heath: he turns to the green-shaded vallies 
of Morven: dismal aiid dark he viewed a cloud 
of dust tumbling in air behind a steed of battle, 
like the waves of blue ocean behind the monatth 
of waters. It is Bio, famed in shells—high 
bends his form o’er the broad-breasted, fiery- 
hoofed, high-bounding strong steed of the 
inountain. As rolls the white wave to the 
sounding tock, so moves the stormy chief to the 
courser. ‘* Child of ocean,” said Bio, * what is, 
thy name?” ‘ Go,” returned Cormac, “ Go to 
Tara of a thousand hills—ask the bards who is 
terrible in the hour of strife? who rushes on the 
foe like a red wing’d flame on the forest? who is 
the thenie of shells when the feast is spread, and 
the harp is heard inthe halls: They will tell thee 
tis Cormac. But tell me, yellow mailed warrior, 
what isthy name?” ‘ Thou wilt tremble,” said 
Bio. ‘“ Tremble!” cried the frowning son of 
Battle, ‘‘ Cormac never trembles.” “Say, then, 


peated the disdainful chief, “ Aye, I fear one 
thing, and that is Fear.” “I am Bio,” said tlic | 


steed-borne hero. ‘ Bio,” roared Cormac, * then 
by the ghost of my father, thy blood shall stream 
from thy heart, like water from a fountain of 
rock. Kdge my sword, wrongs of Moina, | 
will avenge you.” ‘ Hold!” spoke the silver 
tongue of Bio; “ Lay thy shield on yon rock, 
where two aged oaks spread their shade for the 
feast of heroes.” * Dost mock mv arm?” cried 
angry Cormac, “my dat is in the bow of 
strength.” Proud on his footstool of rock the 
bull-eyed chieftain stands. His arrow points the 
path of death to the breast of Bio. Bio raised 
his yellow helm: Cormac dropt his spear and ran 
fainting to the steed-borne form—It is Moina ! 
he stands in her snowy arms—he hangs on her 
lips of beauty. ‘* Come,” said he, “ daughter of 
heroes, come to the shade of oak, I will hang my 
shield on its leafy arm, and spread the feast of 
shells upon the sounding rock, for the love lighit 
of my soul—whefe is Bio?” “ He never lived 
but in the thouglits of Moina, said the blue-eyed 
maid, to try the spear, to prove the love, and to 
increase the joy of Cormac.” ‘“ Best vein of my 
heart,” cried the son of swords, “ come in thy 
loveliness to the halls of Tarra: the bard shall 
sing of thy charms in the feast of shells. The 
sun spreads his yellow hair on the white course 
of rushing Morven’s torrent, and the glad waves 
bathe the milky tresses of evenings lovely travel- 
ler of heaven.” Co Ce 


THE BRIDEGROOM'S PROBATION. 


A young Englishman, from gaming, love-af- 
fairs, and other such gold-scattering enjoyments, 
had so nearly reached the dregs of his great- 
grandiather’s hereditary portion, that he could 
calculate the departing hour of his Jast guinea.— 
As one evening he was returning home from one 
of those haunts of dissipation which he habitually 
frequented, feeble in body as in mind, and for the 
first time in his life, casting a firm look upon the 
ruin of his fortune, he could not weil determine, 
whether he should end his troubles by drawing a 
trigger, or by throwing himself into the Thames. 

While he thus wavered between fire and wa- 
ter, the very profound idea occurred to him not 
to lay violent hands upon himself, but to allow 
himself to be conducted out of the labyrinth of 
poverty by the fair hand of some wealthy bride. 
‘With this consoling thought he went to bed, and 
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already in his nocturnal visions the rapid racers | 


flew, the fair girls frisked around him, beth of 
which, he was happy in thinking he might main- 
tain in future upon the dowry of his wife. 

On the following morning, he reflected anew | 
upon his plan, and found it uncxceptionabdle in 
every point excepting the very slight circuln- | 
stance of not knowing when or where he was to | 
find the rich heiress he wanted. In London, 
where all the world regarded him asa spendthrif, | 
it was not once to be thought of: he saw that for 
the future he must throw his nets out elsewhere. 

After much cogitation and searching, ho at 
Jast hit upon an old rich colonel, living upon his 
own estate, about twenty miles from the capital, 
who fortunately had no acquaintances in London, 
and was the father of an only daughter. 


Into the house of this gentleman, by means of 
a friend, to whom he promised half the booty, he 
got himselfintroduced and received. The daugh- 
ter of the colonel was an awkward country girl, 
with round chubby cheeks like Ruben’s cheru- 
bims, and looked particularly odd in the hand-me- 
down attire of her sainted mother, which did not 
at all fit her, and was of course not of the most 
fashionable cut. Her mind, too, was as attrac- 
tive as her attire: she could only talk of hens and 
geese; "and when any other topic came above- 
board, her conversation was limited toa ‘yes, 
yes,” ora “no;no;” all beyond this seemed to 
her sinful. 


This wooden puppet was indeed a mighty con- 
trast to the sprightly, gay, and lively nymphs 
with whom the young Briton had, until this pe- 
riod, been toying; but he carefully confined to 
the solitude of his own bosom the disagreeable 
feeling of this heaven-and-earth distant differ- 
ence. His flattering tongue called the girl’s sil- 
liness celestial innocence, and her red, swollen 
cheeks, he likened to the beauty of the full-blown 
damask rose. The end of the song was, he turn- 
ed to the father, and sued warmly for his daugh- 
ter’s hand. 


The colonel, during his sixty years’ career 
through the world, had collected this much know- 
ledge of mankind, that however slily the young 
man had masked himself, he could, nevertheless, 
discover the fortune-hunter peeping through the 
disguise. At first, therefore, he thought of per- 
emptorily refusing him permission to woo his 
daughter; but on the other hand, he thought, 
“the youth is fashionable, and perhaps I may be 
doing him injustice ;—he, as yet, betrays no anx- 
iety about the portion, and why should the girl, 
who is marriageable, remain longer at home ?— 
His request shal] be granted,—but his apparent 
disinterestedness shall stand a decisive trial.” 

The suiter was then informed that the father 
had no objections to the match, provided his 
daughter would give her consent; and she, poor 
thing, replied as in duty bound—* My father’s 
will is mine.” Indeed, could any thing clse be 
expeeted ? 

In the course of a few weeks, the marriage ce- 
remony was performed at the country-house of 
the colonel, and he instantly made his son-in-law 
acquainted with his wife’s portion, amounting to 
thirty thousand dollars. The dissembler acted 
as if he wished to know nothing about the mat- 
ter, and solemnly vowed that he had not, as yet, 
thought on such things, but had regarded only 
the noble qualities of his charming wife, whose 
pure self was dearer to him than al! the treasures 
of the world. 

Upon this they sat down to table, and the 
father-in-law urged and begged that they would 
make as much haste as possible, as it was his in- | 
tention that the young married people should set 
off that veryyafternoon for London, and that he 
should accompany them. 


The son-in-law was confounded, and began to 
make some excuses about travelling on the first 
|day of his happiness; but the soldier maintained 
| that these were futile, assuring him that he had 
particular reasons for proceeding forthwith to 
the capital, and that his matrimonial joys would 
be as well realized in London as in the country. 
What was to be done? Why the journey was 
immediately undertaken. ‘The old man secured 
ii a small casket, before the eyes of the bride- 
groom, the portion of the bride, partly in gold, 
and partly in bank notes, took it under his arm, 
aud placed himeelf by the side of the young peo- 
nle in the carriage. 

The read ran through a forest, and scarcely 
had they fairly entered it, when two horsemen 
darted out from the brushwood, with masks upon 


the persons watched the postillion with a pre- 
sented pistol, while the other approached the 
coach window, and said, ** We are adventurers, 
and request you to give us up instantly the por- 
tion of the bride!” 

The colonel and his son-in-law swore and 
ranted, but the robber cooly insisted upon his 
demand. After some parleying, however, the 
horseman bent towards the young man, and 
whispered in his ear, “ That you may see that 
we are most reasonable men, we leave you the 
choice of two things—give us either the bride or 
her portion; for certain reasons, it is quite im- 
material to us, and, moreover no one shall ever 
know your decision.” 

The bridegroom did not think long about the 
matter, for he whispered, Take the bride!” 
‘‘ Brother,” cried the robber to his accomplice, 
‘we shall take the bride.” 

In the twinkling of an eye the soldier seized 
his gentle son-in-law by the neck, shook him 
violently, and exclaimed with a thundering voice, 
‘Ha! villain! so my conjecture was not unfound- 
ed, that you cared not for my daughter, but 
merely for her fortune! God be praised that my 
child and my money are nof, yet irrevocably in 
your clutches! Know, then, knave! the man 
who married you was no clergyman, he was a bro- 
ther soldier in priest's attire; and these gentlemen 
are no highwaymen, but friends who have done 
me the service of proving you. Since, then you 
have laid open your whole vileness, we shall have 
nomore connexion. J shall return home with my 
daughter and my money, and you may go to 
London—or to the d—!! 

With these words he transplanted the aston- 
ished bridegroom with a kick from the carriage 
to the road, and ordered the postillion to turn 
about. The* outlaw trudged back to London, 
and had, while upon the road, the fairest and best 
opportunity of determining whether he should 
now use a pistol, or throw himself into the river. 


A LITTLE POEM. 
[ am a very little man, and have a little wife, 
A little boy, and little girl, the blessings of my life. 
In a very little cot we live, with very little state ; 
But little tho’ my household be, my happiness is great. 


I’m little older than my wife, who’s little more than twenty; 

And though but little wealth we have, content makes little 
plenty. 

Let others envy sceptre’d kings, I covet not their lot ;. 

More real pleasure I enjoy in my own little cot. 


The hand that is lifted against a woman in 
anger, should be palsied; and that man who will 
strike her he has sworn ‘to love and cherish,’ 
should be scouted from civilized society, and 
driven to the depths of the wilderness. No— 
this is forbidden and holy ground; and I would 
not encroach upon its borders, for all Golconda’s 


glittering gems, or Peru’s golden sands. | 


their faces, and stopped the carriage.. One of 


| though cruel Ellen. 


FOR THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


FPATTHLESS WOMAN. 


O faithless Ellen, why thus leave these arins, 
And on a rival lavish all thy charins! 


Tt was a beautiful evening, and the birds were 
singing in the trees, when I wandered along the 
banks ofa rivulet. It was aromantic spot; and 
all nature was clad in her gayest garb. The 
young Naiads were sporting on silvery slippers 
along the margin of the stream; and the sylvan 
deities were making love in the neighbouring 
groves. The distant waterfall was tumbling, with 
majestic sublimity, over the rocks, and sparkling 
in the last rays ofthe setting sun. Pan had tun- 
ed his pipe to pastoral melody, and the nightin- 
gale had began to sing the sorrows of her loves 
in the waving woodland. But amid all that could 
charm the heart, and captivate the fancy, I felt 
that I was the child of sorrow. I looked around 
me in the world, and beheld myself friendless and 
forlorn. Eventhe scenery which surrounded me 
appeared to weara gloom. Those who had pro- 
fessed to be my friends were estranged from me; 
and I beheld myself in the midst of a cold unfeel- 
ing world, which felt not for my sorrows, and 
pitied not my afflictions. I loved—yes! I loved 
even to devotion. I was in the heyday of youth, 
and who can love like a poet? But the halcyon 
days of the vision had passed—and I was a 
wretch. ‘The delightful dream had fled like the 
gossamer on the bosom of a whirlwind. TI was. 
the slave of love, and the fair hand which had 
rivetted the chain, had left me to linger in des- 
pair. [ gazed around me, and all was dark—I 
turned my eye inward, and all was gloom. Atear 
stole from my eye, to my burning lips, and fell 
upon my throbbing bosom. 
sorrow. It wasa messenger tothe heart of aro- 
nies to come. A curse rose upon my tongue, 
and died—I could not utter it against the fair, 
She had plighted her faith 
to me—she had sealed her love with her lips— 
she had given me the draught of joy—but a vil- 
lain dashed the cup from my hand ere I had tasted. 
She had not told me of the treachery—but I had 
seen it. I had seen him bow down before her— 
I had seen him grasp her trembling hand—I had 
her smile upon him.. It was enough; it was 
a dagger to my heart. I was a wretch, without 
a friend in the workd. Even the lest one had 
fled; and f could have dashed the villain from 
her bosom like a serpent from a bed of roses. 
That serpent had stung me—he had gnawed at 
my heart—but he dared not cross my evening 
path. He feared the wrath of his rival, and he 
shunned him. TFT seated myself on tlre bank 
‘which overhung the stream, and indulged in 
tears. It was the feast of woe; it was the joy 
of grief. But the fatal vision again crossed my 
mind, and I was again a wretch. It was the 
sport of passion and a faithless fair one. I was 
the scorn of a scoundrel, who had usurped my 
throne. I could not brook her cruelty and a vil- 


lain’s scorn. I determined on revenge. Despair 
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had dried up my scalding tears—revenge nerved 
my heart, and I stood like a spirit of darkness.— 
Reader! could I believe that you will stigmatize 
this with the name of fiction, it never should 
meet your gaze. But you will call me savage 
J was savage, and I determined on revenge. I 
arose from my seat without knowing whither I 
was goings for my mind was turbulent like the 
ocean. With downcast eyes I moved, with a 
hurried step, along the path. The moon shone 
brightly on the scenery, and the spot might have 
formed a paradise to any other eye than mine. 
I moved on—voices struck my ear like an illu- 
sion of disordered imagination. I stopped—I 
listened—], moved on again. Suddenly my path 
was darkened—I looked up, and beheld the de- 
stroyer of my peace. EHen was at his side; but 
I seized him with a deadly grasp—he struggled 
for a moment=he pressed my neck till my head 
swam; but I dashed him with desperation against 
the earth, as Hercules did Anteus. I saw him 
rise, but he left me; for I had sworn vengeance 
against him. J determined to follow him—but 
the fair Ellen was at my feet in tears. The 
moonbeam was giittering in her soft blue eyes, 
which she had turned upon me, and her ringlets 
were floating in the wind upon her shoulders.— 
She appeared again in all her former loveliness— 
ehe looked like the genius of sorrow. The heart 
of a savage would have relented, and I said— 
Rise, beautiful Ellen, I war not with women. I 
reproached her with her cruelty, though I was a 
lonely wretch in the world, the heart expects that 
being whom it loves to remain faithful when all 
other friends have fled. I told her so, and she 
bathed my throbbing temples with het tears. I 
led her to the grassy seat which I had left. I 
kneeled before her—I laid my hand upon my bo- 
som, and told her to strike there, and not leave 
lingering despair to end my sorrows. She shud- 
dered with horror—she raised her lovely eyes to 
heaven—shie trembled—her check was palo—she 
fell senseless on my bosom. I was conquered, 
and visions of happier days floated before me.— 
They arose like the dreams of youth and gaicty ; 
for there is not so sweet a joy in life asearly love. 
Ellen’s heart was throbbing with that joy, and 
she felt that she had injured the man who had 
never forfeited his claim to her affections. I 
pressed her to my bosom with all the warmth of 
youthful ardor, and forgave the fair penitent. 
But as I stood with her on the margin of the 
bank, the fiend, whose crime I had avenged, 
rushed from the gloom of the Woodland, and pre- 
cipated the beautiful Ellen down the rock. I 
heard her struggling in the waves below—her 
voice died away on the evening breeze—a cold 
chill of horror pervaded my veins to my heart 
‘Help, O save me!’ again and again broke on 
my ear—I started from my chair and awoke! It 
was adream of opium! I had taken a pill of that 
delusive drug, and such was my reverie while sit- 
ting at the side ofa beautiful young lady. I have 
since reyenged my sorrows. MILFoRD BARD. 


> 


SELECTED. 
On beds of snow the moonbeam slept, 
And chill was the midnight gloom, 
When by the damp grave ElJen wept, 
Sweet maid! it was her Lincor’s tomb; 
A warn tear gush’d—the wintry dir 
Congeal’d it as it flow’d away ; 
All night it lay an ice drop there ; 
At morn it glitter’d in the ray, , 
An angel, wandering from her sphere, 
Who saw this light, this frozen gem, 
To dew-ey’d pity brought the tear, 
And hung it on her diadem. 


NEW YEAR'S DAY IN PARIS. 


On New Year's day, which is called Le Jour 
d’Eirennes, parents bestow portions to their chil- 
dren, brothers to their sisters, and husbands 
make presents totheir wives. Carriages may be 
seen rolling through the streets with cargoes of 
bon-bons, souvenirs, and the variety of et ceteras 
with which little children and grown-up children 
are bribed into good humour; and here andthere 
pastry cooks are to be met with, carrying upon 
boards, enormous temples, pagodas, churches, 
and playhouses, made of fine flour and sugar, and 
the embellishments which make French pastry 
so inviting. But there is one street in Paris to 
which a New Year's Day is a whole year’s for- 
tune—this is Rue des Lombards, where the 
wholesale confectioners reside; for in Paris eve- 
ry trade and profession has its peculiar quarter. 
For several days preceding the ist of January, 
this street is completely blocked up by carts and 
wagons, laden with cases of sweetmeats for the 
provinces. These areof every form and descrip- 
tion which the most sitigular fancy couid imagine 
—bunches of carrots, green peas, boots and 
shoes, lobsters and crabs, bats, books, musical in- 
struments, gridirons, frying pans and saucepans 
—all made of sugar, and coloured to imitate 
reality. It would not, perhaps, be an exaggera- 
tion to state that the amount expended for pre- 
sents on New-Yeat’s Day in Paris, for sweet- 
meats alone, exceeds 500,000 francs, or 20,0002. 
sterling. Jewellery is also sold to a very large 
amount, and the fancy articles exported in the 
first week of the year to England and other coun- 
tries, is Computed at one fourth of the sale dur- 
ing the 12 months. In Paris it is by no means 
uncommon for a man of 8000 or 10,000 francs a 
year to make presents on New Year’s Day which 
cost him a fifteenth part of his income. No per- 
son able to give must on this day pay a visit 
empty-handed. Every body accepts, and every 
man gives according to the means which he pos- 
sesses. 

Females alone are exempted from the charge 
of giving. A pretty woman, respectably connect- 
ed, may reckon her new year’s presents at some- 
thing considerable. Gowns, jewellery, gloves, 
stockings and artificial flowers, fill her drawing- 
room ; for in Paris it is a custom to display all the 
gifts in order to excite emulation, and obtain as 
miuch as possible. At the Palace the New-Year’s 
Day is a complete jour de fete. Every branch 
of the Royal Family is expected to make hand- 
some presents to the King. For the last six 
months the female branches have been busily oc- 
cupied in preparing presents of their own manu- 
facture, which will fill at least two common sized 
wagons. The Duchess de Berri has painted an 
entire room of japanned pannels, which will be 
set up in the Palace ; andthe Duchess of Orleans 
has prepared an elegant screen. An English 
gentleman who was admitted suddenly into the 
presence of the Duchess of Berri two months 
ago, found her, and three of her maids of honour, 
lying on the carpet, painting the legs 


chairs, which were also intended for the King on 


of a sect of | 
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j this occasion, but which can hardly be yet finish- 


ed. This anecdote gives, by the way, a very 
amiable idea of the Duchess. 


RIVALRY. 

Rivalry is a proper spirit when confined within 
proper bounds. It gives animation to our gestures, 
force to our actions, eloquence to our lips, and 
perseverance to our efforts. Ifthe merchant had 
no rival in his particular trade, he would soon be- 
come supercilious, haughty and confident. Were 
the lawyer opposed by no powerful cotpetitor at 
the bar, many of his law books would slumber in 
the dust, and his finest, rhetorical flourishes only 
exist in his fancy. Even the blue-eyed beauty in 
the ball room exerts the powers of her wit to 
eclipse the fancy of her black-eyed rival. Rivaly, 
when under the dominion ofa 1aagnanimous mind 
and an ingenuois heert, is changed into the valua- 
able quality ofemulation. Halfthe efforts of man 
in social lite spring from this feeling, and many of 


{| the acquired fascinations of the fair may have its 


source ina similar emotion. Emulation makes 
the scholar study, the poet feel, the politician 
write, the lawyer plead, and the fair Jady spend 
four hours a day upon the keys of a piano forte. 
The accmplishments of a rival are perpetually 
before their eyes. Sucha thought attends them 
as closely as the demon did Socrates. Ifthe no- 
velty of the present moment chase it away, like 
the evil spirit of Brutus it whispers in their ear, 
‘*T will meet thee again at Phillipi.” Rivalry pro- 
perly managed, is a fine spurring quality, but with- 
out generosity it degenerates to envy or jealousy. 
Example is better than precept. ‘Two beauties 
were at the same ball. They were both the 
toasts of the town, but in style and appearance 
they differed as much as the Corinthian capital 
does from the Ionic. The one had black eyes 
that emitted fire, and the other had a lovely pair 
of blue that gleamed in delight. ‘The one was 
petite, pretty and enchanting; and the other tall, 
graceful and commanding. The air of the one 
entreated your love, and the gait ofthe other com- 
manded your affection. They were both exqui- 
site singers, had fine colloquial powers, and withal 
very warm hearted friends when they appeared in 
company. If they bid each other good night in 
the company of their grand-mothers, it was ex- 
presssed without concern and with little affec- 
tion; but if they parted in the presence of a train 
of admirers, it was nothing but embracing, kiss- 
ing, and tearing away from each other for a quar- 
ter of an hour ata stretch. If you asked Susan 
what she thought of Catharine, she could not 
reply very well; but if said to her in private that 
you did not think Catharine so handsome as the 
town talk made her, then Susan would launch 
forth in dispraise of her eyes, finding fault with 
her mouth, murdering her shape, and ridiculing 
her whole cirele of accomplishments. Put the 
same question to Catharine in a little private talk, 
at the corner of a drawing room, or during the 
interval of a cotillion, and she in her turn would 
strip Susan of every claim to beauty or accom- 
plishment. Yet neither of them could believe 
what they said of each other, but the magnani- 
mous spirit of rivalry had given place in their 
bosoms to the emotions of envy.—Vat. ldo. 


LOVE LETTER. 

My charrmen lucee 

i taiks this hoppertunite to let you know that i am des- 
pertly in luv with you and As fathir sez i Am old enuf for 
too be marrid and As mothir sez that help is Deer why i cant 
help Thinkin that If you and i culd set our bossis togethir 
we mite doo as weel as most folks who cant Do no better 
Anas you No I’me a Plane spokken othe an not yused 
For to write—Billydoes—or any sich Like things an cant sa 
no putty thins Abot Darts an Harts an Kewpid an other 
Marters of that Nater i shal truss intirely For wour gennere- 
sity and subscribe Myself Loveli lucee wour tru lovyer and 
| sincare frind til deth. Rubin blujoint. 
ris lucee lovkil. {im. Patriot. 
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THE GAMBLER—ay Extracr. 
And I have seen a wife at dead of night, 

Watching the dying embers on the hearth, 

And fancying every blast that sweeps along 

‘lhe poor deserted cottage on the moor, 

A drunken husband’s footsteps—and again, 

When it has died away, and left her heart, 

Eas’d by her has look’d 

Upon her sleeping babes and prayed with tears 

‘They ne’er may know the agony she feels. 

And when at last he comes with tott’ring steps 

And vile abuse to greet her faithful arms, 

Ob! I have mark’d her bosom’s throbbing swell, 

As with a resignation worthy heaven— 

She soothed his pillow, and with tones as sweet 

As ever mercy falter’d, sooth’d his soul. 

And I have seen her, on a wintry eve, 

Seeking her husband ’mid the gambling throng, 

And with a prayer that would have drawn a saint 

From Paradise to hear—bege"d him full oft 

To spare her starving babes the means of life. 


FROM THE TRENTON EMPORIUM. 


FRIENDSHIP AND LOVE. 


Love rules over her empire of hearts with a 
powerful and mysterious sway—her’s is a world 
of delightful dreams; of rapturous hopes—or of 
broken-hearted disappointments, melancholy and 
death. Friendship sways a colder sceptre; is the 
Jord of @ less feverish dominion; but her history 
is scarcely less remarked by vicissitudes and 
change; and as‘few ever reach the first empire 
without passing through her gates, so hundreds 

-who intend at first to pause in her dominions, 
wander, before they are aware, into the warmer 
clime of love. 

Associatlons of friendship most commonly 
spring from similarity of taste—It was so in the 
case of Sandford and Celia. The same village 
school; the same holiday rambles; the familiar 
intercourse of immediate neighbourhood and cor- 
responding rank, neither fail to make acquaint- 
ances; but it is only hearts moulded alike; pulses 
that beat in unison; spirits of kindred genius, 
that naturally run together and cement-——Such, 
however, were the circumstances; such the ge- 
nius of my too early acquaintances, and the strong 
impulse of nature made them friends. . 

Through all the years of childhood and of 
youth, they roved together in the fields and flow- 
ers in their native valley; the residence of each 
was almost as much the home of the other as the 
paternal roof; and gazing on the same mountain 
and valley scenes ; accustomed to the same habits 
and sharing in the same rustic sports, they were 
happy in each others company ; in each others 
friendship ; in each others confidence; they knew 
not why.—But children of nature, and heirs of 
her simplicity, they confessed a mutual friendship 
in every word and actton. 

At last however the time came for them to be 
separated. Sandford was sent to complete his 
education among some mercantile friends of the 
family in a distant city—and Celia to a boarding 
school. They promised to correspond; to re- 
member each other. But they knew not then 
how far the consent of their destinies were to 
carry them apart. New pursuits, new hopes, 
new friends crowded from Sandford’s mind, the 
early images he brought with him from his rural 
home. And in a few years, an opportunity offer- 
ing, he went a supercargo to India. , 

Celia returned, at length, to her home; she 
was the same girl still, the scenes through which 
she has passed had possessed some novelty, but 
not sufficient to wear away her earlier associa- 
tions; she found herself restored to scenes that 
were more dear to her indeed; but she found her 


principal attractions jn the remembrances they 
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awakened; and she founda vacuum. She che- 
rished the image of her early friend; it grew 
/more distinct, as time and distance separated her 
trom the original. She was fond of the pencil; 
and she sketched a woodland scene; a green bank 
_gently sloping to the river side; the thick clus- 
tering willows above; a romantic bower formed 
the twining grape and mountain roses, half man- 
tled in the shade: and a gentle pair—a maiden 
and a boy, in the rustic dress of their early 
days, standing hand in hand beside it; no one 
could mistake the likeness; she wrote under it— 
** EARLY FRIENDSHTP”—and while it brought back 
to her vivid recollection, a thousand scenes, the 
impression of which was stamped upon her heart, 
she felt at times as though resorted to the days 
of juvenile delight, and all its. pleasant reviving 
dew on her feelings. 

But years had passed away; she had grown to 
womanhood; the hand of improvement had alter- 
ed the valley scenery, in person even she was 
changed; and she often wondered that her heart 
should still remain the same, true to its early 
feelings and attachments. One afternoon in Au- 
tumn, she was sitting in the shade of a fading 
elm tree, whose branches clustered round the 
window of her retired parlour, and screened it 
from the heat of the setting sun, when she saw 
a stranger approach the door with hesitating 
steps, and often turn aside to look upon the long 
lost object. He wasshown by the servant to her 
room. It was Sandford—her old friend and 
playmate; returned wealthy from India. Time 
had greatly altered him—Celia involuntary cast 


improved,” said she, with a sweet blush, as she 
recognized him and bid him welcoine, he caught 
the direction of her eyes, and gazed upon the pic- 
ture, lost in thought ; at last ine said, Celia, you 
are a sweet painter, will you draw another pic- 
ture for me—she laughed, ‘* with all my heart if 
the task is as easy a one as that was.” * Then,” 
he replied, ‘‘join those hands in another picture ; 
and write under it, ““wEDDED Love.” Celia 
blushed deeply—‘“I have no taste for fiction, 
Sandford?” ‘ But,” rejoined he, clasping herin 
his arms—* the original of the scene—my love 
—will you allow me to propose the original scene 
first, it will be so easy to copy.” . 

The Christmas holidays witnessed the nuptials 
—and the counterpart of Celia’s picture was 
finished before spring. 


TO THE LADIES. 


The following are humbly recommended as ne- 
cessary requisites for a Lady’s Toilet:—A fine 
eye water Benevolence.—Best white paint Inno- 
'cence.—-A mixture giving sweetness to the voice, 
Mildness and Truth.—A wash to prevent wrin- 
kles—Contentment.—Best rouge, Modesty.—A 
pair of most valuable ear rings, Altention.—A 
universal beautifyer, Good Humour.—A lip salve, 
Cheerfulness. 


Ladies, always delightful, and not the least so 


some of their morning beams by appearing with 
their hair in papers. To see grapes in paper 
bags is bad enough; but the rich locks of a lady 
in papers, the roots of their hair twisted up like 
a drummer’s, and the forehead staring bald in- 
stead of being gracefully tendrilled and shadow- 
ed !—it is a capital offence, a defiance of the love 
and admiration of the other sex. 


‘Conscious of her worth, and daring to assert it, 
I would have a woman, early in life, know that she 
is capable of filling the heart of a man of sense 


and merit—that she is worthy to be his compa- 
nion and friend. She runs a risk, you say, of 


her eyes towards the picture—‘‘ how you have | 


in their dress, are apt to deprive themselves of 


VOL. 


never meeting her equal. Heart and under- 
standings of a superior order are seldom met with 
in the world; or when met with, it may not be her 
particular good fortune to win them. True; but 
if ever she wins, she will keep them; and the prize 
appears to me well worth the pains and difficulty 
of attaining.’ | 

We are come to such an extraordinarv pitch 
of politeness, that the affectation of being gay and 
in fashion, has very near takenfrom us our good 
sense and our religion. 


To clean black silks.—To bullock’s gall add 
boiling water sufficient to make it warm, and 
with a clear sponge rub the silk well on both 
sides ; squeeze it well out, and proceed again in 
the like manner. Rince in spring water, and 
change the water till perfectly clean; dry it in 
the air, and pin it on a table. ° 


VOLCANO OF KIRAUCA. 


Etna, Vesuvius, Stromboli, possess an indes- 
cribable grandeur, but when compared with Ki- 
rauca, if the descriptions of the missionaries be 
true, they must “dwindle into every thing but 
insignificance.” Some accounts of this wonder- 
ful sea of troubled fire, are contained in Mr. E1- 
lis’ Journal of a Tour around Hawaii, with ade- 
putation from the mission, in April, 1823.—These 
accounts have been read with great interest.— 
But Mr. Stewart, in a letter to the editor of the 
New York Commercial Advertiser, has given a 
far more picturesque and powerful deseription of 
this extraordinary phenomenon. He has given 
a minute account of the terrible crater into which 
he descended, amidst dangers that few would 
have the enterprise and boldness to encouter. 
The length, breadth, and depth of this frightful 
chasm were accurately surveyed and measured 
by some gentlemen of the company, and draw- 
ings were taken by Mr.-Stewart, himself.— 
This volcano, it should be recollected, does not 
lie in the bosom of a mountain, but is a vast ex- 
cavation in the midst of an extended plain. 

After descending two very lofty and precipi- 
tous cliffs, the company reached a plain in a se- 
mi-circular form, about a quarter of a mile in 
breadth, immediately beyond which lay ‘the 
tremendous abyss of their search, emitting vo- 
lumes of vapour, and smoke, and labouring and 
groaning, as if in irrepressible agony, from the 
raging of the conflicting elements below.”—Hay- 
ing arrived at the very brink of the crater, they 
stood and gazed and wondered. : 

“ There are scenes,” says Mr. Stewart, “ to 
which description, and even paiiting can do no 
justice, and in conveying any adequate impres- 
sion of which, they must ever fail. Of sych, am 
elegant traveller rightly says, ‘the height, the 
depth, the length, the breadth, the combined as- 
pect may all be correctly given, but the mind of 
the reader will remain untouched by the emctions 
of admiration and sublimity whieh the eye-wit- 
ness experienees.’ That which here burst on our 
sight, was emphatically, of this kind, and to be- 
hold it without singular and deep emotion, de- 
mands a familiarity with the more terrible pheno- 
mena of nature, which few have the opportunity 
of acquiring. Standing et an elevation of 1500 
feet, we looked into a horrid gulf not less than 
eight miles in circumference, so directly beneath 
us, that in appearance we might, by asingle leap, 
have plunged into its lowest depth. The hide- 
ous immensity itself, independent of the many 
frightful images embraced in it, almost caused an 
involuntary closing of the eyesagainst it. But 
vhen to'the sight, is added the appalling effect 
of the varions unnatural and fearful noise, the 
muttering and sighing, the groaning and blowing, 


the every agonized struggling of the mighty ac- 
tion within—as a whole, it is too horrible! andy 
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NO. VII. 


for the first moment, I felt like one of my friends 
who, on reaching the brink, recoiled and covered 
his face, exclaiming, ‘call it weakness, or what 
you please, but I cannot look again.” 


A certain Mr. B. and his wife,possessed of more 
wealth than wit, placed their two daughters in a 
seminary established for finishing the education of 
young ladies. ‘The governess honestly dissuaded 
the good dame from a perseverance in a certain 
branch of education, and candidly told her, that 
the young lady had no capacity for it. This friendly 
advice, however, failed in its intended effect ; for 
the sagacious advovocate for a good heddication, 
bridling herself wp, and placing her arms a-kimbo, 
replied with great vehemence, ‘ Madam, don’t 
tell me about capacity when I does’né spare ex- 
pense; and I desires you will git her one aneade- 
ately.’ 


A FRAGMENT. 


‘‘ Memory is the Album of the heart,” said 
Henry M. to Ellen Morry, as he imprest a part- 
ing kiss upon her lips, now pallid with the grief 
of separation. It was one of those summer 
evenings which approximate so nearly to thesoft 
luxurious sweetness of an Italian climate. The 
moon, journeying on a cloudless path, threw her 
radiant robe over all creation, seeming, amid the 
** milky baldrick of the skies,” a cresent queen 
of heaven. It was a night in which thought 
might revel undisturbed—for the very silence 
seemed audible. Henry was to leave the next 
‘morning for a distant port, and this was the part- 
ing scene between two beings, who, nurtured by 
the same hands, had grown up in innocence and 
purity together. The link that bound them was 
the strongest tie that human nature owns conge- 
nial minds. | 

The same parental roof had given shelter to 
both—the same parental hand had led them on- 
ward in the paths of life—together had they 
roamed hill, vale, and mead, and youth to them 
had been but one long summer holiday—but El- 
len’s uncle, who had been for some time in 
France, engaged in mercantile speculations, had 
offered Henry a situation, which Mr. Morry had 
induced him to aecept; and as his departure 
would take place at an early hour, he had bade 
the family farewell the evening previous. Though 
the parting with Ellen’s father had been tearful, 
yet from Ellen it was still more difficult to sepa- 
rate. * Memory is the Album of the heart,” said 
he, “and believe me, dearest Ellen, when ever 
its sacred pages shall be opened, I shall find im- 
prest on every leaf thy much loved image. ‘The 
hope again of meeting thee shall be my incenti- 
tive to exertion. Amid peril it will render me 
undaunted, under affliction patient, and in sick- 
ness it will be my talisman of health. The me- 
mory of the many hours we passed together will 
cheer the long and tedious period of my solitary 
exile, and | shall again return to thee with affec- 
tions strengthened by absence, and a heart prov- 
ed by trials. Never shall my orisons be paid to 
the God of our fathers without thy name being 
mingled with the prayer—farewell. 


-and final pursuits. 


JEFFERSON AND ADAMS. 


Tomas JEFFERSON Was born in Chesterfield, 
County, Virginia, on the 2d day of April, 1743; 
and was, at the time of his death, eighty-three 
years, three months, and two days old. His 
family were among the earliest emigrants to Vir- 
ginia, of which colony his grandfather, ‘Thomas 
Jefferson, was a native. ITlis father was named 
Peter Jefferson, and was known as one of the 
Commissioners for determining the boundary 
line between Virginia and North Carolia, in 
the year 1747; from whom he derived an exten- 
sive and valuable estate. ' 

A wide diversity of opinion may long continue 
respecting the quality of his public career, after 
the establishment of our present constitution ; 
but an unanimity, most honourable to his name, 
must always prevail with regard to the excel- 
lence of his revolutionary labours, the pre-emi- 
nence of his talents, the variety and dignity of 
his acquirements, the suavity and refinement of 
his manners, and the mild lustre of his last years 
The regrets of all who will 
consent to view his life and character, in the se- 
veral brilliant lights which undeniably belong to 
them, cannot fail to be aggravated by the con- 
sideration that domestic sorrows accumulated on 
his hoary head, and that his end was hastened by 
what his country might have averted, or at least 
relieved, while he could enjoy the bounty and its 
motive. | Gazette. 

Mr. Jefferson was sensible of the approach of 
death. He was evidently gratified at living tosee 
the 4th of July, which it is said he expressed intel- 
ligibly, though having lost the power of speech. 
He died without pain, the spark of life seeming 
rather to go out itself by lack of fuel, than to be 
blown out. 

Joun ApAms was born the 19th of October, 
1735, graduated 1755, commenced the practice 
of the law 1759, and continued sedulously engag- 
ed in his profession until 1774, when his reputa- 
tion for. talents, independence, and Roman ener- 
gy, caused the public to demand his services; and 
since that period, his history has been blended 
with that of his country, and is known in some 
measure to all. It would be at this moment im- 
possible to give even a scanty chronicle of his 
services. ‘I‘his must be left to his biographer, 
who will have an ample field for his labours— 
the materials for a monument more durable than 
brass, lie all at hand for the workman. The pa- 
triot, statesman and christian is gone :—There is 
no tear to be shed at his exit, forthe gratitude 
to heaven for préserving him so long, and that he 
died at such a moment, has drank it ere it fell.— 
Had the horses and the chariot of fire descended to 
take up the patriarch, it might have been more 
wonderful, but not more glorious. But our feel- 
ings must not be indulged at present. In-some 
future day it will be better to recount his ser- 
vices and sum up his merits, to dwell upon his 
many manly thoughts, and the productions of his 
vigorous pen, and traee him from the cradle to 
the grave. Then the little bickerings which fol- 
low a politician's path will be forgotten, and the 
little frailties of human nature which necessarily 
belong to man, will lie buried beneath the pon- 
derous weight of his virtues. [ Boston Gaz, 

Mr. Adams rose on the morning of the 4th inst. 
in his usual heaith and spirits, rejoicing that he 
had been spared to witness the Jubilee of his 
country’s freedom. ‘Towards noon he became 
ill, grew worse, and at 6 o'clock * fell asleep.” 


John Adams was eight years older than Tho- 
mas Jefferson; Thomas Jefferson eight years 
older than James Madison; James Madison eight 
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years older than James Monroe; and James 
Monroe eight years older than John Quincy 
Adains. [ Balt. Morn. Chron. 


BLACKBERRY BOUNCE. 

Prepare the ripe Blackberries by placing them 
ina stone jar, within a pot of cold water—boil 
the water till they are well cooked, then strain 
them through a flannel bag—add sugar to the 
taste with quarter as much fourth proof spirits 
as you have of juice, with as much water as spi- 
rits. It is an excellent cure for dysentery. 


METHOD OF PRESERVING FRUIT WITHOUT SUGAR. 

The fruit being clean picked and not tog riz, 
is to be put into wine or porter bottles as they 
are cheaper than gooseberry bottles, and more 
easily obtained. ‘The bottles must be filled as 
full as they can be packed, and corks being stuck 
lightly into them, they are to be placed upright 
in a kettle of water, and heated gradually to 
about 169 or 170 degrees of Fahrenheit, that is 
to say, until the water feels very hot to the fin- 
ger, but does not scald. ‘This degree of heat is 
to be kept up for half an hour, and then the bot- 
tles being taken out one by one, they are to be 
filled up to within an inch of the cork with boil- 
ing water, the cork fitted very close and tight, 
and the bottle laid on its side that the cork be 
kept moist. ‘To prevent formentation and mould, 
the bottles are to be turned once or twice a week 
for the first week or two, and once or twice a 
month afterwards. 

When applied to use, some of the liquor first 
poured off serves to put into pies, &c. instead of 
water, and the remainder being bottled up with 
a little sugar, will make a rich and agreeable 
Syrups 


FOR THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 
A SKETCH OF FANCY. 


One delightful afternoon, after an excursion 
of pleasure, on the banks of the river S . 
fatigued I ascended and sat down upon a moss- 
clothed rock, whose summit was many feet above 
the level of the carth, and whose verge projected 
a considerable distance overthe stream. ? 

This situation gave me a commanding and 
picturesque view of the surrounding scenery, and 
the many vast and solid bodies of rocks beneath 
me, over which meandered numerous little rivu- 
lets, that melted into the great body of water.— 
Not a sound was heard, save the distant pipe of 
the shepherd, and the occasional murmurings of 
the zephyrs. The river flowed in majesty along, 
and seemed to spurn the chrystal rills which 
emptied into it, and which fretted not a cirele on 
its bosom. I remained here for some time, ob- 
serving the different pictures that presented 
themselves to my view, until at length the glim- 
merings of the setting sun gave token of depart- 
ing day. I rose from my seat with the intention 
of returning the patixway, when I beheld in the 
east, im all splendour, the rising moon, which 
aided in. the completion of a beautiful and sub- 
lime picture. She tipt the trees with a golden 
radiance; her silver beams glittering, played 
upon the rolling element, and she seemed to dare 
the sinking day-god to a compariscn with her 
beauty. I descended some distance down the 
pathway, when my attention was arrested by 
footsteps at the base of the rock. I looked to- 
wards the place from whence the noise proceed- 
ed, and observed a plainly attired female, who 
seated herself upon a hillock of grass beneath 
me. Her countenance pictured a mind troubled 
with affliction, and her features wore the aspect 
of beauty suddenly blighted. She remained si . 
lent and motionless for some moments, apparent- 
ly with a steadfast look upon something she held 


‘in her hand, which I judged to be a miniature 
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picture. She gazed intensely upon it, and after 
many deep-breathed sighs, she uttered the fol- 
lowing soliloquy : 

“* Where now are all my anticipated joys ?— 
where now shall rest the head that so often slwn- 
bered upon Werter’s bosom? In the deep bosom 
of the billow before that departing sun shall greet 
another morning! Nature is here in all her love- 
Jiness—there is every thing to delight any peace- 
ful bosom; but nature thou. mockest my afflic- 
tion,—there is no delight, no peace for wretched 
Evelina. This is the cliff; from the summit of 
this will I execute my purpose! Now farewell 
tau silver stream, and thou golden willow, under 
whose siudowing branches I have so often sat, 
and breathed with my Werter the tender sighs 
of love;—farewell friends, all farewell, I hasten 
tomy fate!” She swiftly trod a winding path, 
which led to the projecting cliff. I stood terrified 
and unable to move, even to help the unfortunate 
victim of despair. She cried otit as she looked 
wildly around her, her dishevelled hair floating 
in the winds, ‘ Come, spirit of departed Werter, 
come and receive the embraces of your Evelina. 
List, list! my Edwin calls meyes, but amoment, 
but a moment and I’Jl be with thee!” The con- 
cluding words, spoken in a tone of triumph, were 
the last she uttered. She made a mighty effort, 
and plunged into the stream below! passMoRE. 


—— 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


Early next week, Messrs. Carey and Lea will 
publish Gastoral Blondeville, or the Court of 
Henry III. keeping festival in Ardennes, by Mrs. 
Radcliffe. 


The London Literary Gazette, of the 27th 
May, bestows warm praise on the posthumous 


romance of Mrs. Radcliffe, entitled Gaston de 
Blondeville. 


Mathias, the celebrated author of “‘ The Pur- 
suits of Literature,” has translated into Italian 
verse, and published at Naples, Beattie’s Min- 
strel, the Caractacus of Mason, the Naiads of 
Akenside, Milton’s Lycidas, and Spenser’s Fairy 
Queen. His translations are much esteemed in 


Italy. 


ORIENTAL HARP. 


A handsome octavo volume of 250 pages, having this 
title, has been published by Messrs. Smith & Parmenter, 
Providence, R. I. It is embellished with an engraved 
Ukeness of the “ Boston Barn,” from a portrait taken at 
the age of 24 years; and contains most of the best pieces 
written by this well known favourite of the muses. He has 
many admirers here, matty who have manifested a warm 
and generous sympathy in his behalf, who have now an 
opportunity of contributing to his comfort by possessing 
themselves of his effusions in a collected form. A few 
copies have been just received, and are for sale at this 
office, No. 27 Market street, five doors above Front. 

The following is among the number of beautiful ef- 
fusions which are interspersed through, and enrich the 
volume. 


On seeing an interesting and beautiful young lady 
confirmed at Church. 


The matin bells have pealed the hour 
To summon holy hearts to prayer; 

And beauty owns religidn’s power, 
And pays her adoration there. 


The temple of the Lord is siill ; 
A halo round his priest is shed; 
A glory beams from Zion’s hill, 
0 crown with light his hallowed head. 


Hushed now the organ’s deep-toned note 
The vocal of cease, 

And only inward breathings float 
Toward the azure throne of peace. 


Before the altar humbly kneels 

The fairest of the work of heaven; 
And mercy to her heart reveals 

The promise of salvation given. 
ConFirMep at truth’s eternal shrine, 

A member of the house of God, 
Her robe is spotless and divine; 

Her feet are with salvation shod. 


Oh! if in heaven above the rest, 
One joy a brighter ray afford, 

*T:s when on woman’s virtuous breast, 
The cross she beareth of her Lord. 


And blest art thou whose soul from earth, 
And earthly thought, itself hath freed ; 
Received in Christ thy second birth, 
Aid won of faith the glorious meed. 


DRAMATIC SUMMARY. 

Mr. Wallack, the manager of the Chatham 
Theatre in New York, has taken a lease of the 
Albany Theatre, and will open it on Wednesday 
evening, the 19th inst. 

The Italian Opera in a few days leave New 
York for Mexico, Englatid and France. Their 
experinient has not been successful. 

Old and Young.—Thie performance, says the 
N. Y. Enquirer, of Miss Pelby, from Boston, at 
the La Fayette Amphi Theatre, on Saturday 
evening last, in * Old and Young,” personating 
four different characters, of both sexes, elicited 
the greatest. applause. 

New York Theatre.—The new theatre in the 
Bowery is in a considerable state of forwardness. 
It will be a splendid edifice when finished. From 
every account, we find that it will open with one 
of the strongest conipanies in the United States. 

Anew Theatre is rising in Summer-street, in 


Nashville, on a neat, convenient and ornamental 
plan. 


PHILADELPHIA, JULY 19, 1826. 


We have, this week, received, from several sourees, a 
number of valuable communications, for which we return 
our acknowledgements. 

‘Liewetyy Ap. is well enough written, buat the 
present taste of the gencral reader is not sufficiently of the 
antiquarian order to relish descriptions of obscure battles, 


| fought four centuries since. 


Will ‘ Tueocrrrvs’ amend his essay ? The subject he has 
chosen is a fit one; but the mannér in Which it is treated 
betrays too evident marks of attention. 

‘ Tue Ross? ¢ diffuses’ but a faint lustre.’ 

There are some fine lines in the ‘Deatu or JEFEERSON,’ 
but the measure and rhyme seein to have claimed so little 
of the writér’s attention, that it were better it had never been 
turned from the even path of plain, honest prose ; besides, 
the ‘ freeman’s song through worlds ethereal swift was bore,’ 
is by no means as it should be, particularly when the last 
was strained so far from its proper point to rhyme with 
‘choir.’ ‘The conclusion of the article contains too fine an 
idea to be associated with such ungrammatical and un- 
musical appendages, where the mingled voices of unnum- 
bered freemen, ‘raised in Jubilee,’ tesponded by the ¢ glo- 
rious choix’ of immortal spirits, and, re-echoed back to 
earth,’ is proffered to ‘ Jefferson,” 

‘ Whose noble spirit seized the prize, 
And fied with it beyond the skies.’ 

‘Lines, written on being requested by a young lady to 
write a picce for her Album,’ limp tod much and awkwardly 
to appear in Company at present. Here are four of the 
lines, and see with what a smooth and liquid cadence, they 
run into each other, in true prosaical style. 

*‘ Behold how lovely the meadows Clad in green appear, 
yielding like Elysian fields, health and cheer to those who 
sally forth to inhale the fragrant breeze which floats along 
and fans the plants and trees.’ 

There are a number of other pieces lying by us, which 
claim, aod shall have attention hereafter, 


“BOSTON BARD.” 

(<> A few copies of the “ Onsentat Harp,” by the 
“« Boston Bard,” are for sale at this office. It isa hand- 
some octavo volume of 250 pages, with a likeness of the 
author. 


VOL. 


CAUTION.—The Tradesmens’ Bank—the United States 
Lombard Association--the Franklin Manufacturing Com- 
pany—the Hudson Insurance Company—and Green County 
Bank, all of New York, have sroprep paAyMENT!! 

The Jersey City Bank has, also, srorrpeD payment !! 


“THE HIGHLANDS.” 

Some remarks on this néw work, which has recently been 
published in this city, and in New York, together with 
several interestitig pages, which te had marked for insertion 
this week, are necessarily deferred to our next number. 


The reader is referred to the advertisement which will be 
found on the cover of the Album, this week, of the “ Ame 
rican Traveller,” published at Boston, (Mass.) by Messrs. 
Bancer & Porter. This valuable paper is accompanied 
once in two months, by a pamphlet of 22 octavo pages, 
containing a full account of the principal lines of stages, 
steam boats, packets, &c. in the N. E. States, and the State 
of New York. 


The public prints fiom all quarters, dre filled with the 
melancholy tidings of death, which occurred on the memos 
rable rourtH, profusely intermixed with minute and inter- 
esting particulars of the elosing scene, accounts of the func- 
ral solemnities and eulogiums on the respective characters 
of the illustrious dead, the distinguished patriots and states- 
men, THOMAS JEFFERSON and JOHN ADAMS. An 
adjourned fiublic meeting was held in this city, on Monday 
last, at which it was resolved, that the followmg recon: 
mendations be made. That the 24th day of July, 1826, be 
set apart as a4 day ef mourning. ‘That business be sus- 
pended, and the aiflerent places of public worship be 
opened. That the bell of the state house be muffled and 
tolled. That minute guns be fired, and the vessels in the 
port of Philadelphia, have their colours at half mast. That 
the citizens of the city and county wear the usual token of 
mourning for thirty days, from the 24th inst. That all the 
apartments on the lower floor of the old State House, be 
hung with black. 

Joun Serceast, Esq. will deliver an oration, upon the 
virtues and services of the deceased patriots, in Indepen- 
dence Square. The committee, in their report to the meet- 
ing, observed, that “ ih the city of Philadeiphia, the births 
place of our liberties; where were witnessed the manly, 
daring and inspired eloquence of Jonny Avams, the firm ad- 
voeate of independence ; where was written by the illus- 
trious JeFFERsON, the declaration which proclaimed to the 
world, that the United States were free, and had become a 
nation ; it is peculiarly proper, that the gratitude and ve- 
neration, which are felt and acknowledged towards these 
fathers of their country, should be loudly testified, and in- 
delibly recorded. 


PREMIUMS. 


The singular, and as far as our acquaintance with pe- 
riodical literature extends, unprecedented success which 
has Continued to attend the ALaum, and Lapirs’ WeEKLY 
GazeTTE since its commencement, Compels us to pause for 
a moment with pleasure and gratitude. ‘The present forms 
but the seventh Number—yet we are enabled at this moment 
to print a weekly edition of Fifteen Hundred copies. Not 
far from twenty correspondents, among whom are several 
ladies, have already honoured us with their names as con- 
tributors, and, with the regular receipt of foreign and do- 
mestic publications, amounting to betwéen fifty and sixty, 
will enable us hereafter to impart additional interest and 
variety to our columns, Success so unexampled, and en- 
couragement so flattering, calls for corresponding exertions, 
and in evidence of a disposition on our part to keep pace 
with public liberality, we offer, in preiniums, the sum of 
TWO HUNDRED DOLLABS, as follows: 

For the best original Talc, a Gold Medal of the value of 


) FIFTY DOLLARS. 
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For the second best original Tale, a Gold Medal of the | 
value of THIRTY DOLLARS. 

ior the best original Essay, a Gold Medal of the value 
of FIFTY DOLLARS. | 

For the second best original Essay a Gold Medal of the 
value of TWENTY DOLLARS. 

For the best original Poem, not exceeding one hundred 
lines, a Gold Medal of the value of rirTyY DOLLARs. 

Forthe second best original Poem, not exceeding one hun- | 
dred lines, a Gold Medal of the value of rwENTY DOLLARS. | 

Articles intended for the above premiums, all of which | 
it is understood, will be at the disposal of the Editor, are | 
to be forwarded, free of expense, to Tuomas C. Crank, | 
proprietor of “ The Album and Ladies’ Weekly Gazette,” 
Philadelphia, on or before the Ist of December next, ac- | 
companied with a sealed note, containing the writer’s name | 
and address, which will in no case be opened, unless a 
premium be awarded to the writer thereof. | 

It is desirable, though not an indispensable requisite, that | 
the articles furnished on this occasion, may be particularly 
adapted to the character of a work devoted, as is the 
Album, to the service and interests of the ladies. 


Society for Promoting Arts, Manufactures, &c. 


The annual meeting of this Society was held 
yesterday at the King’s Theatre. The house 
was lighted up as on the nights of performance, 
andthe stage was appropriated to the accommo- 
dation of the Chairman, the candidates for prizes, 
and the visiters of distinction. 

At one o’clock the Duke of Sussex took the 
chair. 

His royal highness was received with much 
applause by the company, which was most nu- 
merous and brilliant. 
ber to have seen a more brilliant assembly on any 
night of the Opera, or a fuller attendance of what 
constitutes the most ornamental and attractive 
part of such assemblies—beautiful women. We 
were glad to notice, too, that several of them. 
were in the list of the successful candidates. The 
object of the present meeting was the distribu- 
tion of rewards. 

Mrs. Henry Goode obtained the silver Vulcan 
medal for the ingenious invention of a simple 
blind for the circular heads of windows. This 
will be a valuable contrivance in churches, courts 


of justice, and other places of public resort. Mrs. | 


G’s. blind is simple in construction, is closed or 
extended with the greatest ease, is not seen ex- 
cept when in use, and interferes in no degree 
with the symmetry of the building. 

Mr. Barbe, of the Mauritius, for importing 76 
tons of cocoa nut oil, received the gold Ceres 
medal. 

Mr. W. Tuson, Modeller to the Horticultural 
Society, received the silver iris medal, for his wex 
models of fruits, and other vegetable productions. 
These specimens—the best hitherto exhibited of 
the kind—were executed with unrivalled accu- 
racy. 

Miss Charlotte Chapman received the large 
silver medal, for a compositicn of flowers, execu- 
ted with great taste, and exhibiting great power 
in the richness and variety of colours. 


Miss Ross, Miss Jones, Miss Twining, Miss | 


Clark, and Miss Thatcher, and many other fe- 
male candidates, were awarded medals for land- 
scapes, portraits, copies in water colours, &c. 


SINGULAR.—On -Tuesday morning last, a little girl, 
about five or six years old, was put on board the steam boat 
at Baltimore, and on arriving at the wharf in this city, the 
Captain discovered that she was claimed by none of the 
passengers, and that no person caime on board to take 
charge of her. She is an intelligent little creature—says 
she is an orphan—that her name is Mary Arnold, and that 
she has an aunt in Philadelphia, whose name is Wright. 
Capt. Wuttpw kindly took her to his house, No. 224 South 


Indeed, we do not remem- 


SUMITEARY. 

A man in Jamestown, N. Y. has been committed to pri- 
son for stealing a little girl, about six years of age. He was 
a transient person, leading a wandering I:fe, and took wih 
him the little girl wherever he went. He sometimes said 
she was his daughter, and sometimes that she had been 
given to him by her mother, on her death bed. The situa- 
tion of the little girl, obliged to travel with this vagrant, at 
all seasons of the year, and in every state of the weather, 
excited much compassion. She has since been restored to 
the arins of her parents. 


A lad, about fourteen years of age, was, the day before 
yesterday, committed to prison, charged with stealing a 
watch. 

of Carrolton, Md. is the 
only surviving signer of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. 


Accident.—On Sunday last, at a Mr. Smith’s, 
about one mile from Utica, two of his children, | 
one a boy and the other a girl, while inthe cham-_ 


dent, went off, and fractured the arm of the lat- 
ter insueh a degree, as to require amputation 
just above the elbow. . 
Legal Nicety.—In the King’s Bench a warrant | 
of attorney, given by Lord Stathmore to the. 
Globe Insurance Company, for securing an an- | 


| 


the initials of witnesses being inserted instead of | 
their full names. It is said the Globe will lose 
55,000/. by the decision. 

We understand that orders have been receiv- 
ed here from the Navy Department, to prepare 
the frigate Brandywine for sea in ten days. She 
is, we learn, to proceed from this port for Nor- 
folk, where she will take in her stores, and sail 
thence for the Pacific with all possible despatch. 

¥. E. Post. 

A Réelic.—In the procession at Newburyport 


Timothy Poor, of Amesbury, a respectahle vete- 
ran, which was planted on Bunker’s Hill in 1776. 
Its appearance was truly antique. 


The fair and popular authoress Amelia Opie, 
was in London lately attending the yearly meet- 
ing of the Society of Friends. An English wri- 
ter says he was not a little surprised to meet her 
the other morning, in Bishopsgate street, in the 
strictly primitive garb of a fair Quaker. 


Counterfeit ten dollar bllis, of the Bank of 
Troy, letter T’. are in circulation—very well en- 
graved and filled up, so as to deceive most per- 
sons. 

The wandering Female again.—We are re- 
quested to notice, that the deranged wandering 
female who has been several times alluded to in 
this paper, is still in this vicinity, and is a most. 
deplorable object of charity and commisseration. 
She is said to be now in Shrewsbury, and cails 
herself Charlotte Martin, as heretofore—and now 
says, as we understand, that she has parents liv- 
‘ing in Ransom, Herkimer co. N. Y.—has a bro- 
ther and sister by tlre names of Asa and Electa, 
and an uncle Lemuel. She is said to be short in 
stature and small size, has brown hair, a hair mole 
on her right cheek just forward of her ear, and 
appears to be between 20 and 30 years of age. 


Gettysburg, Pa. July 5. 
DistrEssene—On Sunday evening week, dur- 
ing the time the streams were somewhat swollen, 
a Mr. Hollinger, living near Berlin, with his wife 


ito cross the Conewago, at that town, were, in 
some way, precipitated into the stream—and, 
mournful to relate, Mrs. Hollinger, and the whole 
.of the children, were drowned—“ together down 
they sunk in social sleep.” Mr. Hollinger was 
extricated by retaining hold of the lines, and 


being drawn out by the horse. He has, ever 


Front street, where she still remains. 


\| since, we understand, been delirious, and remem- 


ber playing, took up @ gun, which by some acci- | 


nuity of 2,875/. was set aside un the ground of } 


THE ALBUM, AND LADIES’ WEEKLY GAZETTE. 


on the 4th inst. a banner was carried by Colonel || 


‘and three children, (all his famity,) in attempting |} 


bers nothing of the fatal occurrence, which rob- 
bed him of all ‘ at one fell sweep.’ 

The body of Mrs. Hollinger has been found >as 
to those of the children, we have no certain ac- 
count.—Sentinedé. 


LATE FOREIGN NEWS. 


Boston, July 15. 

Death of the Dowager Empress of Russia.— 
By the ship Triton, arrived at this port yester- 
day from Cronstadt, we learn that the Empress 
Elizabeth, widow of the late Emperor Alexander, 
of Russia, died on or about the 10th of May, 
while on her way from 'Faganrok to Moscow. 

[ Statesman. 

England.—By an explosion in a coal mine near 
New Castle, June 3d, thirty-seven men and boys 
came to an untimely death. 

The Greeks.—It was reported in Paris, that 
large part of the Greek garrison escaped froin 
Missolonghi, together with many of the women 
and children, and had arrived at Salona. It does 
not appear, however to be well authenticated. 

Fwenty two ladies of distinction in Nantes, 
have solieited contributions for the Greeks, and 
obtained 1500 francs in a few days. The con- 
certs there furnished 5000 francs. Concerts have 
also been given at Tours, Dusseldorf, Nancy, 
Bordeaux, and Amiens. 

The king of Prussia has permitted a theatrical 
exhibition in Berlin in favour of the Greeks, and 
a subscription to be opened in the Grand Duchy 
of Posen. A committee has been formed at Co- 


blentz. 


The total amount of money received by the 
Greek committee of Paris, from May 16th to 20th, 
was 51,341 francs: from Jan. Ist to May 20th, 
443,053 francs, [nearly 90,000 dollars. ] 

It is said that the Bishop of Missolonghi blew 
himself up on a barrel of gunpowder on the en- 
trance of the Turks; and that the Swiss editor 
of the Greek Chronicle blew his own brains out. 
The Turks intended to send 6000 ears to Con- 
stantinople, in token of their victory; but not 
finding so many dead as they expected, Ihrahim 


‘sent troops into the eountry to complete the 


number, and determined that half the inhabitants 
of Arta should be included. Such are the ene- 
mies the Greeks have to contend with. 

The first vessel which has arrived in France 
with the Haytien flag, is L’Hatien, which enter- 
ed Havre on the 28th of May. 


MARRIED, 

On Saturday evening, by the Rev. Thomas H. 
Skinner, Mr. N. E. Txouron, Merchant, to Mrs. 
V. Butraun, daughter of Edward George, Esq. 

At New-York, Samuer D. Jackson, Esq. to 
Miss Junia A. Brown, daughter of the late Adam 
Brown, Esq. 

At New-York, Capt. I. 


of Albany, to Miss Saran M. daughter of Richard 


Kidney, Esq. 

At Baltimore, Hezrxtan Nites, Esq. editor 
of the Register, to Miss Saran Warner, daugh- 
ter of the late John Warner, Esq, 


DIED, 

On Sunday morning, after a lingering illness, 
which she bore with fortitude and resignation, 
Mrs. Ann Gorpon, relict of the late R. Gordon, 
deceased. 

On Sunday afternoon, the 16th inst. Witi1am 
H. Coresperry, Saddler. 

On Friday, the 14th inst. after a Iomg and 
painful illness, Mr. Lewis Brooks, a soldier of 


ithe Revolution, in the 7fst year of his age. 
+ At New-York, on Monday 


evening last, the 
illustrious patriot and jurist, the Hon. Lutuer 
Martin, aged 82 years—he died without @ 
groan, and from mere decay of nature. 
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THE ALBUM, AND LADIES’ WEEKLY GAZETTE. 


OBIGIN AL 


With many a flower of birth divine, 
We'll grace this little garden spot, 

Nor in it place a thought or line, 
That we would ever wish to blot. 


FOR THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 
TO SELECK OSBORN, THE POET. 
O breathe once move thy magic strain, 
To this cold ear of care ; 
O let it wake this heart again, 
To sorrow’s ceas¢less pray’r! 
I love to hear thy Lydian lyre, 
So meek in minstrelsy ; 
For oft the song that wakes its wire, 
Doth soothe my misery. — 
The tear that dims this anguish’d eye, 
And melts upon my breast ; 
This bosom bursting with a sigh, 
Doth speak a soul unblest : 
~ And O! there is a pang no tongue 
In language can impart; 
My breast that poignant pang hath wrung, 
It gnaws upon my heart. 


There is no joy in grief to me, 
No pleasing pang of care ; 
My hours are hours of misery, 
My dawn of day—despair : 
And thus in youth, in life’s gay morn— 
I perish in my bloom; 
In woman’s cold negieect and scorn, 
1 read my dreadful doom. 


‘Then wake for me thy pensive string, 
For thou canst peace impart ; 

And thou a balm of hope canst bring, 
To heal this broken heart : 

And thou canst scatter fancy’s flow’rs, 
O’er all my youthful years ; | 

O then recall my mem’rys hours, 
And stop these streaming tears. 


Milford, Del. July, 1826. MILFORD BARD. 


FOR THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 
TO M.L.S. 
Alas! our young affections run to waste, 
Or water but the desert. 
Bright sunbeams rest on deserts sand, 
Rich rain drops fall in showers, ? 
But ne’er from out that burning land, 
Will rise loye’s myrtle bowers. 


_ Byron. 


No rose-bud throws its odours sweet 
On zephyrs da@meing pinions, 

No spring strews flowers beneath her feet, 
In the desert’s sear dominions. 


Suns there may shine, and dew drops rest, 
Or dark monsoon’s sweep over, 
Reckless alike—for the deserts breast 
May sand heaps only cover; 
Mary—thus is my lonely heart, 
A waste where dwells no feeling, 
Such as does wildly, fondly start, 
oe In dreams of earth’s revealing. 
, Yes! Mary, beauty’s eyes may shine 
Like thine, with bright emotion, 


VOL. 


And virgin voices thrill dive; 
For them I’ve no devotion. 
Yet could I find—the wish is vain— 
A being now unknown, 
All pure—how quick would fancy’s reign 
Be hush’d at passions home. M. 


FOR THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 
By Osporn. 


To my little Daughter on her iftportuning for a Badge on 
La Fayette’s first approach. 


A badge thou cravest—runs thy mind thus high ? 
So let it—and a badge thy form shall grace, 

From mercenary hands thou shalt not buy ; 
Maternal talent shall the picture trace. 


Thousands, like thee, the token shall display, 
*Midst multitudes that hail the ‘ Nation’s Guest ;’ 
Like thee, aside the soil’d tribute shall lay, 
When the first glow subsides within the breast. 


But not, like thee, shall many rivals boast 
The living token, and the envy’d bliss, 
Thy young ambition coveted the most, 
A soldier’s blessing, and a hero’s kiss! 


From lips that to our fathers gave command, 

And cheer’d their march in freedom’s bold career ; 
Lips that sway’d Senates in his native land, 
} Lips that first blanch’d Napoleon’s face with fear. 


On either cheek the bland salute was press’d ; 
The sacred stamp of honour may it be, 

To cherish virtuous thoughts within thy breast, 
For virtue’s pure untarnish’d son is he. 


Should ere a grovelling, mean suggestion seek 
To spread across thy path the insidious snare, 
Let the warm blush that mounts upon each cheek, 
Display uic hero’s badge, triumphant there. 


FOR THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


4 THE FADING FAIR. 
Oh! she was lovely—as a little thing 

All loveliness could be !—I see her now, 
Moving as then she moved, in life’s light spring; 

Her dark curls dancing o’er her snow-pure brow, 
At ev’ry sprightly step tlt seem’d to fling 
' A lovely halo round her ; that, somehow, 
Tendered the eye that gazed upon her form, 
Which shone too sweetly for a land of storm ! 
Time pass’d along, and she was lovely yet ! 

All felt the beauty of the rural belle ; 
All own’d the lustre of that eye of jet, 

And many a charm, which language cannot tell! 
Smilies, which awoke the sigh whenever met ; 

Tones which made tremble hearts on which they fell! 
Lovely! with all the expression of that face, 
And all the light life of that form of grace! 


_ She moved amid the city’s gayest crowd; 
But where was all the sun-light of her eye! © 
| Was it consumption wrap’d her in his shroud— 
Veiling the cheek so late of purple dye? 
Or could it be that spirit, free and proud, 
With unrequited love was doom’d to sigh ? 
i} No! mark this answer of her old aunt Dorset’s, 
‘Consumpt‘on?’ no! nor ‘ Love,’ but wearing Corsets ! 
LinpEn. 


FOR THE. PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 
| SONG. 
The Tear, the Smile and Voice of Beauty. 
Oh! woman’s tear! oh! woman’s tear! 
When man doth sigh in sadness, 
The aching heart will ever cheer, 
And soon restore its gladness. 
Thus the parch’d earth, when dews of heaven 


Its bloom restores, and soon again 
Bright flowrets spring—her tear is given 
To heal our woes, religve our pain. 
For what can soothe the heart like thee; 

Lov’d woman’s tear fraught sympathy. 


Oh! woman’s smile! sweet woman's sinile ! 
Like sun beams on the placid ocean, 
When her young heart is free from guile, 
Can waken tendér love’s emotion. 
Her tears relieve the heart of woe, 
When with sincerity they’re given ; 
Sorrows of earth soon fly—but oh! 
Her smiles give joys, that make earth heaven : 
For what elates the soul like thee, 
Sweet womafi’s smile of constancy. 


Oh! woman’s voice! dear woman’s ‘voice, 
Like notes of cherubim on high, 
‘That bid the woe-worn heart rejoice, 
And hush the anguish’d bosoms sigh. 
It adds to joy—it lessens sorrow— 
It nerves the soldier’s arm in fight ; 
From it despairing man can borrow 
A gleam from Hope’s soul cheering light— 
For what can prompt the soul to duty, 


Like the rear, the SMILE AND VOICE OF BEAUTY. 
SELIM. 


MEMORY. 
To him who shuddereth to sce 
Past years in folly spent, 
To him, indeed, O! Memory, 
Thou art a demon sent. 


But he who feareth not to pass 
His own heart’s strict review, 
While runs the sands of life’s brief glass, 
Shall find a friend in you. Bosron Barn. 


VARIETIES. 


‘¢ A jest’s prosperity lies in the ear 
Of him that hears it, never in the tongue 
Of him that makes it.” SHAKSPEZARP. 


FOR THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 
REBUS. 


Find the muse who sings of love, , 
A bird of pleasing lay ; 
What cold will bring, and warmth remove ; 
What’s sweet on Summer’s day ; 
Add unto these a flowret fair, 
They will a lady’s name declare, 
Of lovely face and graceful form, 
A heart with every virtue warrn ; 
One [ am proud to call my friend; 
And hope our love may never end. 


This * Rebus’ was addressed by a lady to a lady, on the 
eve of her departure from Philadelphia. Likewise, the 
following ‘ Charade’ was presented by the same lady, to a 
young gentleman. The fair authoress, I have since dis- 
covered by the signature, under a number of poetical effu- 
sions, which have appeared in the ‘ Atgum,’ to be the lady 
who complimented the parties, with the best efforts of 
poetic genius I think I ever read. Her ladyshin would 
oblige a male friend by giving them a solution, through the 
medium of the “ Ladies Weekly Gazette.” 


CHARADE. 


My first is pleasant to the taste, 
The second I’ve in view ; 


The whole is oft in gardens plac’d, 


And yet indeed "tis you. A. B: C. 


My first is nothing but a name ; 
My second is more small ; 

My whole is of so little fame, 
it has no name at all. 


Answers to the Enigmas in our last. 
1. Francis.—2. Warren.—3. Jefferson.—4. Wallack.— 


5. Cooper.—6. Forrest. 
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